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PROGRESS OF TROPICAL EAST AFRICA* 

German East Africa bids fair to have larger economic development than 
was anticipated during the first years of the German occupancy. Mr. Mullen- 
dorff, editor of the Cologne Zeitung, who spent several months in the Colony, 
has given the results of his observations in this book, with special attention to the 
present status of colonial activity in the German and English parts of East 
Africa, to the development of technical methods in all branches of colonial ex- 
ploitation, and to the possibilities of the country for permanent settlement by 
Europeans. His impressions are encouraging. The greatest obstacle, he says, 
is the influence of Mohammedanism. East Africa, in spite of German and 
English occupation, is practically a Moslem country. The conversion of the 
natives to Mohammedanism is much easier than the acceptance of Christianity, 
because only a declaration of faith, and circumcision are required, without the 
long preparation for baptism which the Christian missionary inflicts upon his 
disciples; consequently the name of Mohammed is much more popular with the 
natives than that of Christ. Moreover, the rivalry among missionaries of 
different denominations undermines the confidence of the natives in their teach- 
ings; and the partition of East Africa by two of the Colonial powers often 
stands in the way of economic progress. 

Physiographically, three regions may be distinguished: First, the coast where 
hemp, rubber, and cotton are grown with increasing success; second, the steppe, 
which has so far repelled all attempts at cultivation; third, the highlands of the 
interior whose qualities for cultivation are becoming more and more appreci- 
ated as colonization advances. Much is done on both sides of the line to ascer- 
tain their possibilities for profitable settlement; but the methods used by the 
two governments are quite different. The English experimental stations and 
farms serve distinctly practical purposes; their object is to show the colonists 
how to conduct a farming or cattle business on a paying basis, while the cor- 
responding German institutions are doing mainly scientific work, taking it for 
granted that the practical application of such work will be a matter of course 
when occasion arises. 

The Biological and Agricultural Institute at Amani, in the mountains of 
Eastern Usambara, is the leading German institution of this class. It has about 
700 acres of land under cultivation, at elevations of from 1,300 to 3,600 feet 
above sea-level. The institute is housed in fifteen stone buildings, both dwell- 
ings and laboratories. The work is done partly in experimental fields where 
the qualifications of the different plants for cultivation on certain soils, and at 
certain heights, are studied, partly in the primeval forests, partly in the lab- 
oratory. Unknown trees in the woods, for instance, are marked by fixing num- 
bers to the stems — the figures, at the time of the author's visit, ran up to over 
1,800, which means that so many trees were under observation. In due season, 
blossoms and fruits are sent, with the number of the tree, to the botanical cen- 
ter for identification. Scientific forestry is receiving a powerful impetus in 
this way. It is a great drawback that, owing to the governmental predilection 
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for rotation in office among its employees, the foresters do not, as a rule, stay 
long enough to become personally acquainted with the flora of their respective 
districts. Although the government does not manufacture the lumber, but 
leases the privilege to a number of lumber companies, it should use its staff to 
determine the uses of the native woods, and should try to introduce them on the 
world markets. So far, good results have been obtained with a native cedar, 
Juniperus procera, for furniture, panelling, shipbuilding, as well as for pencils, 
brushes, and toys. Another tree, known as Mkiveo, supplies a kind of lumber 
similar to walnut, and has been used with good effect, for the woodwork of 
the smoking saloon of a Lloyd steamer. 

Experiments with rubber trees have shown that the species best fitted to the 
country is Manihot Glazovii, because it stands the dryer climate of East Africa 
better than the standard species, Hevea Brasiliensis. The product is not yet 
equal to genuine Hevea rubber because it cannot be produced as pure as the 
South American kind. Further experiments which the planters have made on 
their own account seem to prove, however, that it can be purified and a stand- 
ard quality, fully able to compete with other brands, may be produced. Shaped 
into bricks and with a stamped guarantee of its quality, the purified product 
may be put on the market without being classed with the inferior domestic kind. 

Sisal hemp promises to become the leading product of German East Africa. 
Its culture was started with seventy-two sisal plants imported from Yucatan 
twelve years ago, and as sisal has proved equal to Manila hemp for all kinds 
of cordage, and is adapted to many other industries as well, its export value 
had grown to $500,000 in 1907, increasing in Tanga alone, by 150 per cent. 
that year. 

Cotton has not yet passed the experimental stage, but much attention is given 
to it on account of the large amounts needed by the mother country. The 
species best adapted to the climate has not yet been determined, but the results 
are encouraging. The greatest obstacle to finding a market for the quality 
grades is that cotton is a very popular culture with the natives, and their care- 
less ways of picking and cleaning it have brought discredit not only on their 
own products, but the prejudice has naturally been extended also to the much 
better kinds produced by the white planters. Energetic measures by the govern- 
ment and the Planters' Associations will be needed to overcome this dis- 
advantage. 

Coffee, in spite of early failures, is now doing splendidly in East Usambara. 
While formerly it had to be sold under a Brazilian name in order to find buy- 
ers at all, it has now made for itself a place on the European market, and is 
considered a good quality brand by the brokers. 

The cooler highlands of tropical East Africa promise also to become great 
cattle countries. Owing to the fact that the dry season lasts only three months, 
against six in South Africa, and that there is no winter, only the rainy season, 
the pastures may be used all the year round. Sheep farming for wool and 
mutton is profitable and quite popular with the English farmers, while the 
Germans prefer to raise hogs. With ostrich farms, successful experiments have 
been made in British East Africa. Vegetables, especially beans, as well as 
berries and fruit seem to find the country well suited to their needs, and could 
be raised profitably if there was access to large markets. The lack of roads 
and railroads is the greatest deficiency of East Africa, and it is even greater 
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on the German than on the English side. With good roads and modern ma- 
chinery, the country will have a great future. 

It is not a country for the poor immigrant and small farmer. People going 
there must have a handsome sum to invest, but when properly managed the 
plantations bring good returns, and the number of people, especially among the 
English, who derive a comfortable income from their East African possessions, 
is increasing every year. The best proof of the promising character of the 
country is, perhaps, the considerable number of white people not German or 
English who have settled there from abroad. In the Kilimandjaro region the 
Boers are a not unmitigated blessing. Their habit of killing all the game they 
can reach regardless of governmental regulations, makes them rather unpopu- 
lar; but as pioneers on hitherto untrodden paths even the Trek-Boers are ful- 
filling an historic mission, and besides, a great many of them have already 
come to stay as regular settlers. Aided by their South African experience, they 
become most successful farmers and cattle raisers. They send their children to 
the governmental schools and seem perfectly willing to become good German 
citizens., From Egypt, many Greeks have immigrated; they also make very 
desirable colonists, economically and politically. Russo-Germans, however, 
from the Caucasus country were not satisfactory. They had lived so long in a 
half-civilized environment that they had lost all qualities for good citizenship. 
They did not want to work, nor send their children to school, and were gen- 
erally a lawless and violent set, so that most of them were sent back to their 
old homes. 

The management of the natives is becoming easier. The best way to obtain 
an influence over them is to make the chief see the advantage of European 
methods and let him influence his people. In the larger places on the coast, the 
government schools, mostly trade schools, do good work, especially when the 
instruction is unsectarian. On the Usambara railroad the employment of 
colored train hands has been tried for the first time, and successfully. This 
peaceful penetration with sufficient capital, roads, and machinery, is the indis- 
pensible prerequisite for the future development of these promising regions. 

Martha Krug Genthe. 



GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

An Exhibition of Photographs. The Society opened in its house on Sept. 9, 
an exhibition of about 700 photographs illustrating scenic aspects and phases of 
development in the western half of the. United States and in the southern States. 
A series of views of the North Carolina Appalachians is shown to contrast their 
picturesque and quiet beauty with the grand and rugged aspects of our western 
scenery. Lands reclaimed by irrigation and dry farming, western towns fos- 
tered by mining, lumbering, agricultural and other interests are shown; also 
many of the activities in our southern States including truck farming, plantation 
scenes, live-stock and manufactures. A few typical American cities, including 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Duluth, Seattle, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Salt 



